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McCulloch, James E. (Ed.). Battling for Social Betterment. Pp.227. Price, 
$2.00. Nashville: Southern Sociological Congress, 1914. 
Under the title of Battling for Social Betterment the Proceedings of the South- 
ern Sociological Congress held in Memphis, May 6-10, 1914, have been given book 
form. Owing to the fact that the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion was meeting at the same time, the Congress limited its discussions to two 
general subjects — The Church and Social Service, and Race Relations. It is 
most interesting to find a series of addresses given largely by southern men, both 
white and black, on this later topic included in one volume. 

The volume again calls attention to the rapid growth of the interest in social 
questions in the South, which is far more important than the articles included 
would indicate. 

C. K. 

Millis, H. A. The Japanese Problem in the United States. Pp. xxi, 334. Price, 

$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

The Commission on Relations with Japan of the Federal Churches of Christ 
in America asked the author to make this study. Basing his statistics upon the 
reports of the Immigration Commission, the Census Bureau and Japanese fig- 
ures, he sketches the growth of the Japanese colony in the country and its dis- 
tribution in different sections and callings. He then describes his personal inves- 
tigation of conditions in various communities before proceeding to discuss the 
restrictive legislation of recent years. He thinks there was no real land problem 
when California passed its law of 1913 but he recognizes that the common people 
thought there was and admits that this feeling is an important factor. The en- 
tire attitude of America, official or private, is carefully considered and the pos- 
sible developments discussed. His statements are accurate and his attitude fair, 
while very friendly towards the Japanese. The book should go far towards cor- 
recting many misapprehensions current in the East as well as in the West. It is 
readable and the illustrations well chosen. 

C. K. 

More, Paul Elmer. Aristocracy and Justice. Pp. x, 243. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 

A justification of old-fashioned standards and a glorification of old-fashioned 
virtues, so cleverly and forcefully presented as to be almost convincing. 

R. C. Mc C. 

Ralph, Georgia G. Elements of Record Keeping for Child-helping Organizations. 
Pp. xii, 195. Price, $1.50. New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1915. 

Reely, Mart Katharine (Compiled by). Selected Articles on Immigration. 
Pp. 315. Price, $1.00. White Plains, N. Y. : The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1915. 

Soares, Theodore Gerald. The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 

Pp. 385. Price, $1.50. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1915. 

To those who have regarded the Bible exclusively in the light of a compilation 
of religious instruction, the present volume will be something of a new revelation. 
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Scholars have long regarded the Bible as a mine of valuable treasure in respect to 
the social customs and institutions of the Hebrews. The author has used the 
Bible as a source book and supplemented it with available material from history. 

Part I deals with Hebrew Social Institutions. After a chapter devoted to 
the Evolution of Hebrew Social Institutions and one to the Development of He- 
brew Social Legislation, he discusses Domestic Institutions; The Family, Slavery 
and Hired Service; Education; Economic Institutions; Primitive Pastoral life, 
Agriculture, Industry, Trade and Commerce, and Wealth and Poverty; Political 
Institutions; Clan and Tribal Organization, Kingship and the Court Nobility, 
The Priestly Aristocracy, The Administration of Justice; Religious Institutions; 
Taboo and Holiness, Sacrifice and Offerings, The Sabbath and The Festivals, 
Prayer and Fasting, and The Synagogue. Part II presents the Social Teachings 
of the Prophets and the Sages, and Part III The Social Teachings of Jesus. 

The subject matter is presented in textbook form with directions for study 
at the end of each of the 35 chapters. These references are largely to scripture 
passages which throw light upon the ideas presented in the text. The material 
is abundant for a semester of two hours per week and with supplementary readings 
from such works as Schenck, Sociology of the Bible and Wallis, Sociological 
Study of the Bible would provide an excellent course for colleges and universities 
as well as societies and clubs whose interests lie in this direction. 

The book should find a place in the library of every minister and religious 
teacher. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of sociology. 

J. P. LlCHTENBERGEK. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Vedder, Henry C. The Reformation in Germany. Pp. xliv, 466. Price, $3.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

In addition to its pleasing and readable style, this volume has distinct merit. 
It is written by the Professor of Church History of Crozer Theological Seminary — 
a man who knows his subject. Its tone is unusually fair and restrained. He 
does not hesitate to set forth the weaknesses of Luther and the other Protestant 
leaders, nor to emphasize the good in their opponents. Moreover, he does not 
isolate the religious question from the other changes of the time but views the 
whole period as one in which great economic and social changes were occurring, all 
of which were interdependent. Furthermore he does not claim that the Reforma- 
tion worked miracles or gave the world a new and satisfactory philosophy. He 
sees the evils into which the reformers fell or were driven and the weaknesses 
inherent in many of the programs they adopted. He recognizes that the forces 
set at work were greater than men realized and that there have been significant 
developments since. The result is a volume free from the excessive partizan 
claims so characteristic of many accounts of the period, and is therefore to be 
commended to those who wish to know something of the history of our intellec- 
tual development. 

C. K. 



